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petitions flowed in to the crown from people who were in or who sympathised
with the country party, begging that parliament might be summoned; but
more courtly people, who believed in the Divine Right of kings, testified to
their abhorrence of this pressure put upon the crown. Country party and
court party, petitioners and abhorrers, began to assume their now historic
names, Whig and Tory, each name being a cant and contemptuous name
applied by one party to the other. The court party called its opponents Whigs,
taking this name from the Presbyterian covenanters, fanatics who fought
against Charles II.'s episcopal system in Scotland. The country party called
the courtiers Tories, Papist Irishmen who defended their out-of-date principles
in the bogs of Munster or Connaught. The names " stuck " and were adopted
by those against whom they were thrown as honourable badges signifying
honour and honourable principles. The two parties differed from each other
sufficiently to ensure energetic and determined competition for the suffrages
of the electors; but they did not differ so profoundly as to break into civil
war against each other. Anthony Ashley Cooper was the first man to see the
possibility of organising elections in the constituencies along party lines. He
used the coffee-houses, which had become since the Restoration the popular
meeting-places of people for talking, reading the news-sheets, and exchanging
views. A group of men of congenial political views, meeting in their favourite
coffee-house, in the city of London, in Bristol, in Norwich, became a political
club. Registers of names were gradually established, committees formed.
Soon people began to " stand " as Whigs or as Tories. Party politics had
begun.